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Who Are Today’s 


Conservatives? 
* 


Mr. Direcror: I think there would be a general agreement on the 
servation, but in the last few years there has been a reversal of the 
snd toward collectivism, at least in the Western world. This is seen 
a very marked way in a country like Germany; but it is seen, also, 
Great Britain and, I think, to some extent in the United States. If 
were not for the fact that the word “liberalism” has been corrupted 
that it now is a synonym for “collectivism,” we might have been 
clined to call this reversal a revival of liberalism. Our next choice, 
that event, might be to adopt the word “conservative” as a descrip- 
mn. of the new tendencies. Unfortunately, we dislike the idea of going 
ck to anything. We seem to forget the observation that was made 
-a famous lawyer that there are ancient truths as well as ancient 
ejudices. As a consequence, some people have adopted the phrase 
ne new conservatism” to describe this general tendency. 

To discuss this topic of the new conservatism, we have Stuart Gerry 
‘own, professor of citizenship and American culture in the Maxwell 
raduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Univer- 
y; and Richard Weaver, associate professor of English in the Col- 
ze, University of Chicago. 

Perhaps it would be best to begin our discussion in an attempt to 
id out what is covered by the phrase “the new conservatism,” and 
aybe Brown would like to enlighten us a little bit on his understand- 
x of what this phrase connotes. 


Mr. Brown: I would be glad to say what it connotes to me. It seems 
me that there are really two important meanings of conservatism 
w in common currency of American speech. I am not sure that they 
> always too closely related, but perhaps we’d better get them both 
t before us. One, I think, is the kind of conservatism which very 
quently in American history has followed wars, or internal crises, 
long periods of internal tension, where there grows up spontaneous- 
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ly a desire for something more stable, some anchors to windwarc 
and some sense that we should now take stock of where we are; tha 
we look back and see whether we have come too far in the immediatel! 
preceding period. I think this kind of conservatism is prevalent now 
and I think it is a natural phenomenon. 

Then there is, perhaps, a different kind of conservatism sometime: 
called “neo-conservatism” which is very much discussed, especiall 
among intellectuals and students, and which is an attempt, I think 
to revive some of the great ideas of the past and perhaps to appli 
them to the present time. This is a conservatism which speaks of — 
substitution for the bewilderments and anxieties of the present with 
a kind of renewing of faith in a divine order and plan in the world 
in which individual human beings can find a status and a securit# 
with reference to that status which involves some restudying of Amer 
ican history as well as earlier history. It involves the introduction inté 
our discourse of figures of thought not in recent years popular, such 
as the great English constitutionalist and parliamentarian Edmuns« 
Burke, or, in America, a new emphasis on John Adams as opposed tt 
Jefferson; the reading of figures like John C. Calhoun or Johs 
Randolph of Roanoke. 


: 
Mr. Direcror: Now I think it might be appropriate to ask Weave 
for his conception of the content of the new conservatism. 


Mr. Weaver: In offering a definition of what is now being calle: 
a new conservatism, I think it is very important to distinguish betwee: 
temperamental conservatives and reflective conservatives. The writen 
today who are being termed the “new” conservatives are, as I see thent 
reflective conservatives; and their conservative position is, therefore 
a matter of conviction. They are convinced, with reference to certaii 
concepts of good, with reference to certain means that should be take: 
toward realizing those concepts of good. It seems to me that the cente 
of their position is the conception of society as a structural thing. Th’ 
does not mean a monolithic corporate state, on the one side, and 
mass of people, on the other, but rather a contrary kind of thing— 
structure, a structure made up of many centers of authority and in 
fluence. These centers of authority and influence arise more or les 
naturally, spontaneously, in response to what people like to do; and 
although they are not engendered by the state, they are protected 
it as legitimate expressions and legitimate activities. I think this con 
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ervative I am describing is deeply impressed with the necessity of 
especting the human personality. He regards the human personality 
s finally an ethical entity, and he thinks that the limitation of that 
yy anything like state control or interference is an unwarranted ex- 
rcise of state action or authority. | 


Mr. Brown: I would like to ask my colleague, Director, what con- 
ervatism means to him? 


Mr. Director: Well, you see, I operate on a very much lower level 
f discourse than you, my colleagues, and conservatism to me is really, 
is I indicated at the outset, a new word for what used to be called 
liberalism.” And this position is fairly concrete. It puts the emphasis 
yn maximizing individual freedom; but, unlike some liberals of the 
resent day, it puts the emphasis on maximizing individual freedom 
lot only in the field of civil liberty but in the field of economic activi- 
ies as well. It puts the emphasis specifically on the social framework 
which will accomplish this objective. One of the things it emphasizes 
s that state activity should be minimized; that, before state action is 
mndertaken, there must be submitted a specific reason for that action; 
ytherwise, if there are no such reasons, individuals are to be left free 
o engage in voluntary exchanges. The reason which justifies state 
ction is to accomplish objectives which individuals would like to ac- 
complish on a voluntary basis but cannot do so because of technical 
onditions, and these specific circumstances can usually be specified. 
Moreover, this liberal conservative position is really not negative at all, 
yecause it relies on individual activity only on the assumption that it 
vill be carried on in a free market; and, if it so happens that the 
narket for one reason or another is noncompetitive in character, then 
is the function of the liberal state to see to it that the market should 
Ne made competitive. 


_ Mr. Brown: This is a kind of demonstration, it seems to me, that 
what I said at the outset is true—that there are two kinds of conserva- 
ism involved here. Your reference, Director, to individualism and to 
iberalism in the old sense raises in my mind a question whether the 
idvancement of technology, the increase of population, the overwhelm- 
ng industrialization of the Western world, particularly of the United 
states, in recent years, has not rendered even the possibility of the 
cind of individualism that you want something very, very doubtful. 


_ Mr. Dreector: On the contrary, Brown, I would say that these are 
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precisely the conditions which make it important that the system should 
be a competitive system. There are not any great problems to solve ini 
a society which is not changing rapidly or in a society which is not 
growing rapidly. The real problems arise in a society which has gro 
of population and many technological changes; and, since the state is 
really not competent to deal with these complicated situations, the re+ 
sults, I think, will be much better if they are left to be worked out by 
the voluntary effort of individuals. So that what you consider as argu 
ment for departing from the old liberalism I consider as an additiona 
reason why liberalism is much more important today than it was 
hundred or two hundred years ago. 


Mr. Brown: I would seize, if I might, on the phrase that “the state 
is really not competent” to handle these things. I proceed on the as 
sumptions of democracy—and I am a liberal in the twentieth-centu 
sense of the term, not in the nineteenth-century sense—and I would 
argue that the state consists of the expression of the will of the people 
through certain forms and institutions and that, if the people cannot’ 
manage their affairs and are not competent to do so through the forms 
of democratic government, there is scarcely any likelihood that they 
will be able to manage them on an atomistic basis, as mere individuals: 
without the help of government as an instrument of power. I do notj 
know what Weaver thinks about that. 


Mr. Weaver: I would like to say something about that phrase “thet 
will of the people.” I think one of the great distinctions between the 
conservative, on one hand, and the liberal and radical, on the other, lies: 
in the diverse reading of human nature. The conservative thinks that 
there are situations in which man needs to be protected against himself. 
and men need to be protected against themselves. Therefore, a simple 
expression of majority will is not always a good thing; is not alway 
a final verdict on matters. For that reason, he tends to set a great’ 
store by traditional usages, and also by formulations such as constitu- 
tions, which represent settled opinions and, in a sense, directives. In 
doing this, he, too, is interested in freedom; but I think the difference: 
lies, as I mentioned a moment ago, in a diflenettt conception of humans 
nature and a different evaluation of means. 


Mr. Brown: Well, but when you raise the question about whether 
men are always able to manage for themselves, or whether they need 
to be protected against themselves, this seems to me to get you into a 
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logical difficulty with reference to the democratic way of life, because, 
if men are not able to protect themselves against themselves, who is 

going to do the protecting? Now, your answer to that is the institu- 
tions—the constitution and the institutions set up under it. But these 
are carried out as processes by men, and it seems to me the gamble has 
always got to be that in the long run men will protect themselves 
against papelice unless you want to set up some kind of authority 
outside the will of the people. 


Mr. Drrscror: Precisely. My reason for hesitating or being negative 
about indiscriminate extension of a state activity is not because I do 
not believe in the democratic principle, since, as you well know, there 
is a very close relationship between the growth of the democratic tradi- 
tion and the growth of liberalism; but, nevertheless, these liberals 


recognize that... . 
_ Mk. Brown: You are speaking of the “older kind of liberals”? 


_ Mr. Dreecror: I am speaking of the “older kind of liberals.” These 
people recognize that, while the democratic method is preferable to 
other alternative methods, nevertheless the majority decision involves 
a substantial amount of coercion; and it seems to me, as a consequence 
of that, if we are interested in maximizing individual freedom, we 
must keep those activities which are taken on the majority principle 
to a bare minimum and leave as much as possible—and to me that in- 
cludes a great deal—to be decided by the voluntary decisions of individ- 
uals, s singly or in relations with other individuals and groups. 


Mr. Brown: This gets us into the problem of the extent to which 
individual decision-making is a possibility—what the limits to such 
decision-making may be as a result of the kind of world we live in. I 
am thinking now of a man who works on the assembly line in an 
automobile plant. What kind of decisions can he make? 


Mr. Drrecror: It is very simple. He makes the decision whether he 
is to work on this assembly line or whether he is to work on a dif- 
ferent assembly line. He makes the decision whether he is to work on 
his own or whether he is to work for anybody else. He makes the deci- 
sion whether he is to engage in agricultural activity or whether he is 
to engage in some urban activity. And what greater choice can you 
possibly offer to such a person under an alternative system? 


Mr. Brown: I think that some of these choices which you attribute 
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to hypothetical individuals are fairly specious. I suspect that, if you. 
grow up in the environment of Detroit, you do not have much option: 
to be a farmer in Iowa. 


Mr. Director: On the contrary, you find a place like Detroit has a: 
tremendous amount of mobility. New people are constantly coming: 
in because they have decided that, given the alternatives that are open: 
to them, they prefer to live in what you call the uninteresting assembly; 
line as against getting much smaller incomes and having a quiet and: 
peaceful life on the farm. 


Mr. Brown: My concern is that they should get higher incomes an 
work less hours on the assembly line. 


Mr. Drreecror: Of course it is always desirable that people shoul 
have higher incomes. The issue is what kind of a system will give them: 
higher incomes? You know we cannot just manufacture incomes. In 
comes are produced by the people who are engaged in some activities. 
If you have some very interesting way by which you can raise the level. 
of income, that certainly would be an interesting point to suggest. 


Mr. Weaver: Brown, would you be willing to force a higher stand— 
ard of living upon those who seem to be indifferent to it? 


Mr. Brown: I have not run across anybody yet who is really indif 
ferent to a higher standard of living. This seems to me one of the sor 
of stereotypes that occurs in the literature of the new conservatism, andi 
it suggests to me that perhaps one of the difficulties with conservatism 
at the present time—at least of the intellectual sort—is that it is in ane 
ivory tower. It is very easy to talk about people not wanting to raise: 
their standards of living if you do not know any people, but I have 
yet to run across such. 


Mr. Weaver: Nevertheless, there are different conceptions of the 
good life. 


Mr. Brown: I agree with that. 


Mr. Weaver: As some people see it, the good life requires the 
Cadillac. According to others, it can be lived without the assistance of 
any kind of automotive apparatus. I think that, when we use the state 
in order to force people to standardize their way of living, according to 
some, oh, shall we say centralized conception, we are violating what 
tried to define a moment or two ago as personality and its right to be 
respected and deferred to. 
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| Mr. Brown: It seems to me that it is precisely conservatism that 
wants to do that by imposing a scale of values and a place in society 
on people. I am just trying to recognize what seems to me an elementary 
fact about the world we live in: that we have to make a living in some 
Way or other and that, as technology advances, the ways of making a 
living become, in one sense, less various. Consequently, if we want to 
realize the values of personality with which the conservatives are con- 
cerned, it seems to me we need to minimize the mechanized economic 
activity required to support life and maximize the amount of leisure. 


_ Mr. Drrecror: You cannot have it going and coming. I admit that 
you could minimize the amount of mechanization in the society, pro- 
viding you already impose some values on the society, that is, the value 
that a larger amount of goods is an undesirable phenomenon. But, as 
long as you leave individuals free to decide that they prefer higher vol- 
ume of goods instead of greater leisure, I do not see what objections 
you can possibly raise to that. 


; 


Mr. Brown: This, it seems to me, again, is really beside the point. I 
do not think the liberal of our time is concerned to have people work 
more. I think his gamble is that the advances of technology—under 
some kind of systematic planning, if you like, with the forms of prop- 
erty (I am not trying to determine whether they should be public or 
private, but with some kind of planning)—will increase the advantages 
to be gained by technology, so that he gets greater production with 
less labor. I mean, it seems to me, that that is the history of the Amer- 
ican industrial revolution. 


Mr. Drrecror: Yes, but planning for what? Do you think that any- 
body can sit down and decide that we can have some better inventions 
than we now have? It is very easy to say that, if we just turn it over 
to somebody to plan, the results will be fancy and phenomenal. But 
the fact of the matter is that we do not know anything at all about 
the kind of changes that take place, which invention will be made, and 
which will not be made. To talk about planning out a society in which 
people will have to work less strikes me as planning out for living 
on the moon. And if you talk about who is realistic, I suspect that I, 
as a pure theorist, am the realist, and you are just living in a dream 
world of your own. 


Mr. Brown: No. On the contrary, I think that the liberal of the 
twentieth century wants to start where he is; whereas, I think, the 
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conservative wants to ignore where he is and go back to somewheret 
that may or may not have existed in the history of the world. Let met 
ask Weaver what it is that he wants to go back to? 


Mr. Weaver: Well, the conservative, I should say, wants to conserves 
history. 


Mr. Brown: History will conserve itself. 


Mr. Weaver: He wants to conserve it in the variety and multi- 
fariousness of its reality; and this is a different thing from introducing: 
some abstract design of society and imposing that by a national fiat. 
Our appeal is rather an appeal to what has been, in all its variety; and! 
yours, it seems to me, is some kind of engineering blueprint. 


Mr. Director: Of course, I might help you out, Weaver, by saying: 
that what these liberals really want to do is to go back to a much older: 
period. They really want to go back to a period when society was: 
regulated by a central authority. So they need not feel so comfortable 
in saying that conservatives want to go back to something as though 
that, in itself, is a term of abuse. As a matter of fact, they want to go 
back much further than that. 


Mr. Weaver: I think I would agree with that. 


Mr. Brown: Clearly the liberal does not want to go back anywhere. 
Clearly the liberal wants to move ahead. The difficulty with the anal- 
ysis that you gentlemen are making at the present moment is that you 
are leaving out the processes of democracy. No liberal that I know of, 
of my time, has any desire to impose a blueprint from above. What he 
wants to do is to reflect, in some kind of co-ordinated and systematic 
way, the desires, the will, and the purposes of the great majority of the 
people, which clearly are for a better life. 


Mr. Direcror: Yes; but, specifically, what do you want to do in 
order to create a better life? 


Mr. Brown: What I want to do is to regulate the economy to the 
extent necessary to make it orderly and productive. What I want to do 
is to use the forces of government to prevent cyclic depressions; to use 
the resources of the federal government for investment in creative and 
progressive enterprises which private capital has not the power or the 
stamina to manage for itself. 


Mr. Director: What makes you think that the state can do all 
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| these things and at the same time bring about a larger volume of eco- 
nomic output? 


Mr. Brown: I think the record is very clear on that. 


Mr. Director: Where? In Germany? In Russia? 


Mr. Brown: Neither of these countries has been democratic, except 
perhaps West Germany in recent years. I would point to such an ex- 
ample as the Tennessee Valley Authority, which seems to me to show 
: exactly what I mean. This has brought far greater opportunity for in- 
_ dividuals to develop their personality than ever existed in that area 
_ before. And it has involved huge quantities of public investment under 
some sort of government regulation. 


Mk. Director: Why certainly you can always take money away from 
_ some people and benefit some other group of people. Are you in favor 
of a large system of subsidies in order to advance the good life? The 
: good life of whom—the people who receive the subsidies, or the peo- 


i le who pay the subsidies? 


Mr. Brown: I wish we had time to pursue the question of TVA as 
an example, further, but I think it could be quite readily shown that 
the prosperity brought to the Tennessee Valley has been reflected all 
over the country in such a way that all taxpayers, regardless of their 
region, have benefited from it. 


1 
| 


Mr. Director: You would have a very difficult time to prove it to me; 
but, as you say, this is not a topic on which we can enter into any dis- 
cussion at this moment. 


Mr. Weaver: And even if that could be proved, Brown, what about 
_ the ultimate tendency of those measures once they are put into opera- 
tion? Don’t you have to think about where this may wind up? Grant- 
ing that, if you can prove that it is a good thing within the limited 
area, still this is a step in the direction of state monopoly, and where 
will it stop? 
' Mr. Brown: I would challenge that; I do not see any state monopoly 
involved in it. It seems to me that the people who have operated 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority and similar kinds of develop- 
ments iti the last twenty or so years have been given far larger oppor- 
“tunities of choice than they ever had before, in addition to raising their 
standard of living. I would suggest that you ask the people in the 
Tennessee Valley. 
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Mr. Weaver: But if this is followed by a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority... 
Mr. Brown: Which I hope it will be. 


Mr. Weaver: ... and that by another one, what is to keep the even- 
tual merging of all those from taking place? And that, it seems to me, | 
would be a step very close to a completely socialistic government. 


Mr. Brown: This seems to me a bogeyman. I see no evidence that 
it points in that direction at all. In fact, the central principle that is in- | 
volved—I do not mean a contradiction in terms—is a decentralization, | 
actually; and, when you are talking about regions you are not talking 
about running everything from Washington. You are talking about 
the people taking control and charge of their own affairs and managing 
them for the first time in their lives, in many cases. 


Mr. Director: Of course you draw a distinction which has some 
significance, but not too much, between a set of regional monopolies 
instead of a central monopoly. But I regret to say that a monopoly is 
still a monopoly, even if it is carried on, on a regional basis. 


Mr. Brown: I am quite content with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s monopoly of electric power if it encourages, as indeed it does, a 
great variety of individual and smaller enterprises which could not 
have existed before. 

Mr. Direcror: Well, why not extend it to the steel industry? Why 
not say that that, too, should be set up into a system of regional or 
national monopolies? 


Mr. Brown: If, as is possible, Director, a time should come when the 
steel industry was producing inadequately. . . . 


Mr. Direcror: What does “inadequate” mean? “Inadequate” can 
surely mean only that you want it to produce more. 
Mr. Brown: In terms of an expanding economy. 


Mr. Director: But who decides whether you need more or whether | 
you need less? | 


Mr. Brown: I think ultimately the people do. 

Mr. Direcror: The majority of the people? 

Mr. Brown: All the people, in the terms of their desires. 
Mr. Director: Oh, no; you are mistaken. In a free system, all the | 


people decide whether they want to produce more steel or whether 
they want to produce more power. In your system, it seems to me, the | 
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majority decides that the other people ought to have more steel even 
though they do not want any more steel. 


Mr. Brown: No. The wellspring of motivation is the same. It is the 
desire for the Cadillac, of which you spoke a moment ago, that calls 
for a greater production of steel. 


Mr. Drrecror: But you are going to preclude that by saying that 
somebody else is going to decide instead of the consumer. 


Mr. Brown: No. I am saying that the private owner decides in terms 
of whether the manufacture of steel is profitable. 


Mr. Director: And what will you decide on? 


Mr. Brown: I will decide on the need for steel in meeting the desires 
of the people. 


Mr. Director: How do you know how much steel is wanted except 
by finding out what the people are willing to buy in the form of steel? 


Mr. Weaver: Yes. How does he decide whether it is profitable? 


Mr. Brown: He decides whether it is profitable on the basis of 
whether he sells it at a profit. I think that is clear enough. 


Mr. Director: Is that what the state is to do, to decide whether to 
produce a given amount of steel? 


Mr. Brown: The democratic state, it seems to me, is responsive to 
the will and the needs of the people. Consequently, it is not a matter 
of somebody at the top deciding how much steel is to be produced, but 
it is the problem of getting as much steel as is demanded. 


Mr. Drirecror: If that is the case, it seems to me, we have an ideal 
system, since our society produces exactly the amount of steel, the 
amount of coal, the amount of textiles, the amount of power which 
people want to purchase. 


Mr. Brown: In that case, I do not see how we can account for some 
three and a half millions of unemployed. 


Mr. Drrector: If I may make a summary observation I would say 
that, as the discussion proceeds, it becomes very clear that there is real- 
ly only ‘one difference, and that is the difference between liberals, 
liberal-conservatives, and collectivists, and that what is introduced by 
the new conservatism does not really add very much. The real issue 
is really what kind of a society will promote values which, as I take it, 
are values we all hold in common. 


A Selection from 


THE ETHICS OF RHETORIC* 


By RICHARD M. WEAVER 
> 


As we take a general view of Lincoln’s habit of defining in its rela- 
tion to his political thought, we see that it gave him one quality in 


which he is unrivalled by any other American leader—the quality of 
perspective. The connection of the two is a necessary one. To define is 


to assume perspective; that is the method of definition. Since nothing 
can be defined until it is placed in a category and distinguished from 
its near relatives, it is obvious that definition involves the taking of a 
general view. Definition must see the thing in relation to other things, 
as that relation is expressible through substance, magnitude, kind, cause, 
effect, and other particularities. It is merely different expression to say 
that this is a view which transcends: perspective, detachment, and 
capacity to transcend are all requisites of him who would define, and 
we know that Lincoln evidenced these qualities quite early in life,” and 
that he employed them with consummate success when the future of the 
nation depended on his judgment. 

Let us remember that Lincoln was a leader in the most bitter par- 
tisan trial in our history; yet within short decades after his death he 
had achieved sanctuary. His name is now immune against partisan ran- 
cor, and he has long ceased to be a mere sectional hero. The lesson of 
these facts is that greatness is found out and appreciated just as little- 
ness is found out and scorned, and Lincoln proved his greatness through 
his habit of transcending and defining his objects. The American scene 
of his time invites the colloquial adjective “messy”—with human 
slavery dividing men geographically arid spiritually, with a fluid fron- 
tier, and with the problems of labor and capital and of immigration al- 


ready beginning to exert their pressures—but Lincoln looked at these 


things in perspective and refused to look at them in any other way. 


For an early example of this characteristic vision of his, we may | 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from The Ethics of Rhetoric (Chicago: Henry Regnery 


Co., 1953), pp. 108-13. 


2 The homeric fits of abstraction, which almost every contemporary reports, are 
highly suggestive of the mind which dwells with essences. 
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go back to the speech delivered before the Young Men’s Lyceum in 
1838. The opening is significant. “In the great journal of things hap- 
pening under the sun, we the American people, find our account run- 
ning under date of the nineteenth century of the Christian era. We 
find ourselves in the peaceful possession of the fairest portion of the 
earth as regards extent of territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of 
climate.” So Lincoln takes as his point of perspective all time, of which 
the Christian era is but a portion; and the entire earth, of which the 
United States can be viewed as a specially favored part. This habit of 
viewing things from an Olympian height never left him. We might 
cite also the opening of the Speech at Peoria, and that of the Speech 
at the Cooper Union Institute; but let us pass on twenty-five years and 
re-read the first sentence of the Gettysburg Address. “Fourscore and 
seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” Again tremendous perspective, suggesting almost that 
Lincoln was looking at the little act from some ultimate point in space 
and time. “Fourscore and seven years ago” carries the listener back to 
the beginning of the nation. “This continent” again takes the whole 
world into purview. “Our fathers” is an auxiliary suggestion of the 
continuum of time. The phrase following defines American political 
philosophy in the most general terms possible. The entire opening 
sentence, with its sustained detachment, sounds like an account of the 
action to be rendered at Judgment Day. It is not Abe Lincoln who is 
speaking the utterance, but the voice of mankind, as it were, to whom 
the American Civil War is but the passing vexation of a generation. 
And as for the “brave men, living and dead, who struggled here,” it 
takes two to make a struggle, and is there anything to indicate that 
the men in gray are excluded? There is nothing explicit, and therefore 
we may say that Lincoln looked as far ahead as he looked behind in 
commemorating the event of Gettysburg. 

This habit of perspective led Lincoln at times to take an extraordi- 
narily objective view of his own actions—more frequently perhaps as he 
neared the end of his career. It was as if he projected a view in which 
history was the duration, the world the stage, and himself a transitory 
actor upon it. Of all his utterances the Second Inaugural is in this 
way the most objective and remote. Its tone even seems that of an actor 
about to quit the stage. His self-effacement goes to the extent of im- 
personal constructions, so that in places Lincoln appears to be talking 
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about another person. “At this second appearing to take the oath of 
the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended address 
than there was at the first.” “At this second appearing”! Is there any 
way of gathering, except from our knowledge of the total situation, 
who is thus appearing? Then after a generalized review of the military 
situation, he declares: “With high hope for the future, no prediction — 
in regard to it is ventured.” Why “is ventured” rather than “I ven- 
ture”? Lincoln had taught himself to view the war as one of God’s 
processes worked out through human agents, and the impersonality 
of tone of this last and most deeply meditative address may arise from 
that habit. Only once, in the modest qualifying phrase “I trust,” does 
the pronoun “I” appear; and the final classic paragraph is spoken in 
the name of “us.” There have been few men whose processes of mind 
so well deserve the epithet sub specie aeternitatis as Lincoln’s. 

It goes without further demonstration that Lincoln transcended the 
passions of the war. How easy it is for a leader whose political and 
personal prestige are at stake to be carried along with the tide of 
hatred of a people at war, we have, unhappily, seen many times. No 
other victor in a civil conflict has conducted himself with more hu- 
manity, and this not in some fine gesture after victory was secured— 
although there was that too—but during the struggle, while the issue 
was still in doubt and maximum strain was placed upon the feelings. 
Without losing sight of his ultimate goal, he treated everyone with 
personal kindness, including people who went out of their way in at- 
tempts to wound him. And probably it was his habit of looking at 
things through objective definitions which kept him from confusing 
being logically right with being personally right. In the “Meditation 
on the Divine Will” he wrote, “In the present civil war it is quite pos- 
sible that God’s purpose is something different from the purpose of 
either party... .” That could be written only by one who has attained 
the highest level of self-discipline. It explains too why he should write, 
in his letter to Cuthbert Bullitt: “I shall do nothing in malice. What I 
deal with is too vast for malicious dealing.” Lastly, there is the ex- 
traordinary confession of common guilt in the Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, which, if it had been honored by the government he led, would 
have constituted a step without precedent in history in the achievement 
of reconciliation after war. It is supposable, Lincoln said, that God has 
given “to both North and South this terrible war.” Hardly seventy- 
five years later we were to see nations falling into the ancient habit of 
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claiming exclusive right in their quarrels and even of demanding un- 
conditional surrender. As late as February, 1865, Lincoln stood ready 
to negotiate, and his offer, far from requiring “unconditional sur- 
render,” required but one condition—return of the seceded states to 
the Union. 

There is, when we reflect upon the matter, a certain morality in 
clarity of thought, and the man who had learned to define with 
Euclid and who had kept his opponents in argument out of the ex- 
cluded middle, could not be pushed into a settlement which satisfied 
only passion. The settlement had to be objectively right. Between his 
world view and his mode of argument and his response to great oc- 
casions there is a relationship so close that to speak of any one apart is 
to leave the exposition incomplete. 

With the full career in view, there seems no reason to differ with 
Herndon’s judgment that Lincoln displayed a high order of “conserva- 
tive statesmanship.” It is true that Lincoln has been placed in almost 
every position, from right to left, on the political arc. Our most radi- 
cal parties have put forward programs in his name; and Professor J. 
G. Randall has written an unconvincing book on “Lincoln the Liberal 
Statesman.” Such variety of estimate underlines the necessity of look- 
ing for some more satisfactory criterion by which to place the man 
politically. It will not do to look simply at the specific measures he has 
supported. If these were the standard, George Washington would have 
to be regarded as a great progressive; Imperial Germany would have 
to be regarded as liberal, or even as radical, by the token of its social 
reforms. It seems right to assume that a much surer index to a man’s 
political philosophy is his characteristic way of thinking, inevitably ex- 
pressed in the type of argument he prefers. In reality, the type of argu- 
ment a man chooses gives us the profoundest look we get at his prin- 
ciple of integration. By this method Burke, who was partial to the 
argument from circumstance, must be described as a liberal, whose 
blast against the French Revolution was, even in his own words, an 
attack from center against an extreme. Those who argue from conse- 
quence tend to go all out for action; they are the “radicals.” Those who 
prefer the argument from definition, as Lincoln did, are conservatives 
in the legitimate sense of the word. It is no accident that Lincoln be- 
came the founder of the greatest American conservative party, even if 
that party was debauched soon after his career ended. He did so be- 
cause his method was that of the conservative. 


‘a 


The true conservative is one who sees the universe as a paradigm of 
essences, of which the phenomenology of the world is a sort of con- 
tinuing approximation. Or, to put this in another way, he sees it as a 


set of definitions which are struggling to get themselves defined in the 
real world. As Lincoln remarked of the Framers of the Declaration of 


Independence: “They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, | 


which should be familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly looked 
to, constantly labored for, and even though never perfectly attained, 
constantly approximated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepen- 


ing its influence and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all 


people of all colors everywhere.” This paradigm acts both as an in- 


spiration to action and as a constraint upon over-action, since there 
is always a possibility of going beyond the schemata into an excess. — 


Lincoln opposed both slavery and the Abolitionists (the Abolitionists 


constituted a kind of “action” party); yet he was not a middle-of-the- 


roader. Indeed, for one who grew up a Whig, he is astonishingly free 
from tendency to assume that “the truth lies somewhere in between.” 
The truth lay where intellect and logic found it, and he was not 
abashed by clearness of outline. ’ 

This type of conservative is sometimes found fighting quite briskly 
for change; but if there is one thing by which he is distinguished, it is 
a trust in the methods of law. For him law is the embodiment of ab- 


stract justice; it is not “what the courts will decide tomorrow,” or a_ 


calculation of the forces at work in society. A sentence from the First 
Inaugural Address will give us the conservative’s view of pragmatic 
jurisprudence: “I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both 
in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find 


impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional.” The essence of 
Lincoln’s doctrine was not the seeking of a middle, but reform accord- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing to law; that is, reform according to definition. True conservatism _ 


can be intellectual in the same way as true classicism. It is one of the 


polar positions; and it deserves an able exponent as well as does its 


vivifying opposite, true radicalism. 


_ Round Table Afterthoughts . . . 


All great peoples are conservative; slow to believe in novel- 

_ ties; patient of much error in actualities; deeply and forever 
certain of the greatness that is in law, in custom once solemn-— 
__ ly established, and now long recognized as just and final.— 
Tuomas Carty.e, Past and Present. 


Men are conservative when they are least vigorous, or 
- when they are most luxurious. They are conservatives after 
~ dinner.—RaLpu Wa.po a Essays, “New England 
_ Reformers.” 


I often think it’s comical — 
_ How nature aways does contrive 
That every boy and every gal, 
That’s born into this world alive, 
as either a little Liberal, j 
Or else a little Conservative. 
ae ‘Sm Wuutam S. Grzert, lolanthe 
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